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wished to keep Scotland from returning to the old league
with France; and Heaven alone knew what might happen in
that country as a result of Mary's sympathies and religion. * Here
will be a mad world/ wrote Randolph; cour exactness and
singularity in religion will never concur with her judgement3
The Protestant, Anglophil party in Scotland seemed strong, but
who could tell what a clever, attractive monarch might not do
in time to undermine it? Already, people less far-seeing than
the capable Secretary, Maitland of Lethington, or less single-
minded than John Knox, were being lulled asleep by a new
sense of security and were entering into some devotion to their
Queen. 'Many simple men/ wrote Maitlands cshall be carried
away with vain hope, and brought abed with fair words.9 In
such a situation it would have been extremely shortsighted for
Elizabeth to brave Mary, relying on the support of the Congre-
gation. Better, if possible, reach a friendly agreement with
her.

Mary9 on her side5 though in moments of anger she talked of
turning every Englishman out of Scotland, was not averse to
agreement. The French alliance had lost much of its appeal for
her, now that her Guise relatives had fallen from power. More-
over, without a strong and organized party in Scotland, she
could not hope to pursue a policy diametrically opposed to that
of the Congregation, What she had to recognize was that her
fortunes henceforward were linked with the British Isles. And
recognize it she did. It was because the clause in the Treaty of
Edinburgh,, binding her to renounce the title and arms of Eng-
land,, was obscurely worded and might be held to nullify het
future claim to the English throne, that she was now refusing
to ratify the Treaty. Surely a compromise was possible? Mait-
land, and Mary's illegitimate brother, Murray, both of whom
were friends of England^ suggested that she should surrender
any claim or pretension to the English throne in favour of
Elizabeth and her offspring, on condition that Elizabeth recog-
nized her as heir presumptive, to succeed if she left no children.
The suggestion was brought to Elizabeth's notice before Mary
left France. Cecil told Throckmorton of it as a matter secretly